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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


(rTOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


-^"QUil  CEMENT :      w.R.B. ,  Uncle  Sam's  garden  adviser  who  has  "been  giving  this 
series  of  Garden  radio  chats,  is  going  to  tell  about  perennial  flowers  for 
the  town  and  country  home  today,     w.R.E. 's  talks  are  broadcast  each  Thursday 
as  the  week's  regular  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  prepared  by  the  U.  S-  Department 
of  agriculture.    Please  stand  by. 
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Hollyhocks. . . .  Larkspur. . . .  Foxglove. . . .  Hardy  phlox. . . .  Columbine! 
There's  a  charming  quintet  of  old  favorites! 

Most  housewives  know  about  them  and  most  men  like  to  see  them  blooming 
cheerfully  about  the  place. 

Everybody  who  has  enough  ground  should  have  a  garden  and  grow  fresh 

vegetables        but  it  pays  to  give  part  of  the  space,  and  plenty  of  time,  to 

flowers,  especially  the  perennials  which  hloom  year  after  year  without  having 
to  be  renewed  or  replanted  except  occasionally. 

Perhaps  there's  nothing  more  attractive  than  a  row  of  colorful  and 
dignified  old-fashioned  hollyhocks.     I  certainly  like  them  and  so  does  Mrs.  B. 
The  other  night,  I  was  working  a  little  fertilizer  in  the  soil  around  my 
hollyhocks  when  my  new  neighbor,  Mr.  Thompson,  happened  by.     Noticing  the 
hollyhocks,  he  wanted  to  know  how  he,  too,  could  get  a  start.     He  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  plants  to  spare.     "Oh,  a  few,"  I  said,  and  took  him  to  the  back 
of  my  garden  where  I  had  thrown  the  tops  and  seed  pods  from  last  season's 
hollyhocks.     There  were  scores  of  little  plants  just  starting  their  second 
season's  growth. 

"But  will  they  bloom  this  year?"    Thompson  asked. 

"Some  of  them  will,  if  they're  not  disturbed,"  I  said.     "But  you'll 
notice  that  they  grew  so  thick  here  that  they  haven't  made  much  size  yet. 
They  really  should  have  been  transplanted  last  fall.     You're  welcome  to  all 
of  them  you  want.     They'll  give  you  a  start.     Later  on,  you  can  get  plenty  of 
seed  from  my  plants  and  sow  it  where  you  want  your  hollyhocks  to  grow." 

"I  thought,"  said  Thompson,    "that  I'd  plant  them  in  the  narrow  strip 
between  my  drive  and  neighbor  Brown's  place.     I  want  something  showy  in  that 
strip  of  ground.     Yet  I  don't  want  to  plant  roses  or  anything  of  that 
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character.     How  would  it  be  if  I  made  a  perennial  "border?" 

"Fine11,  I  replied.     "I'd  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  hollyhocks,  you 
plant  larkspur,  foxglove,  and  hardy  phlox.     Then  you'll  have  a  succession 
of  bloom  in  that  border  through  a  considerable  period  of  time." 

"How  should  I  get  the  ground  in  shape  for  the  plants'"  Thompson  wanted 
to  know. 

"First  of  all,  clean  the  ground  off  and  spade  it  as  deep  as  you  can. 
If  possible,  work  a  lot  of  compost  into  the  soil  as  you  spade  it.     It  wouldn't 
do  a  bit  of  harm  if  you  were  to  trench  that  strip  of  ground  before  you  plant 
it." 

"Trench  it? ""said  Thompson.     "I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Simply  this,"  I  said:     "First,  you  take  off  about  six  inches  cf  the 
top  soil,  leaving  a  trench  6  inches  deep  and  the  width  of  your  bed.     The  bed 
should  be  about  5  feet  wide.     Then  spread  a  lot  of  compost  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  spade  it  into  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches.  After 
this  is  done,  replace  the  top  soil  which  was  removed.     Mix  compost  with  it. 
That's  what  we  mean  by  trenching.     It  gives  you  a  deep  bed  of  rich  soil.  You 
see,  most  plants,  such  as  hollyhocks,  go  pretty  deep  into  the  soil  and  if 
the  soil  fertility  is  not  there,  or  if  the  bottom  soil  is  so  hard  that  their 
roots  cannot  penetrate  it,  of  course  they're  not  going  to  grow  very  well. 

If  you  want  fine  flowers  you  must  feed  them  just  as  you  would  if  you 

wanted  fine  corn  or  any  other  crop." 

"How  should  I  start  foxglove,  columbine  and  larkspur?"  asked 
Thompson . 

"Sow  the  seeds",  I  told  him.     "Get  a  packet  of  seeds  of  each  and  sow 
them  in  your  cold  frame  or  in  the  bed  right  where  you  want  the  plants  to 
grow.     Maybe  you  will  have  to  thin  out  the  plants  somewhat  or  transplant  some 
of  them  into  spots  where  the  stand  is  thin.     I'd  suggest,  however,  that  you 
arrange  these  flowers  in  groups,  a  little  group  of  each  here  and  there. 
Hollyhocks,  though,  should  extend  all  along  the  fence,  but  the  individual 
olants  should  not  be  too  close  together.     Don't  forget  Canterbury  Bells .  Get 
a  packet  of  seeds  of  these.     They're  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  this  class. 
Your  hardy  phlox  can  also  be  started  from  seed,  or  you  can  buy  the 
plants .  11 

"How  about  dahlias?"  Thompson  asked.     "I  am  very  fond  of  dahlias." 

"Dahlias  will  grow  anywhere  in  good  soil,  but  you  want  to  give  them 
•plenty  of  room,     Vihy  not  plant  them  between  your  garden  and  your  lawn?  Then 
plant  a  couple  of  rows  of  gladioli  bulbs  directly  in  front  of  them.  The 
dahlias  will  grow  4  or  5  feet  high  and  will  have  to  be  tied  to  stakes.  Then 
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you  might  plant  a  row  of  dwarf  nasturtium  in  front  of  the  gladiolus.  They'd 
give  you  another  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  your  lawn  from  the  hardy 
perennials.    All  this  would  work  out  nicely,  because  the  strip  of  ground 
where  you  plant  your  dahlias  and  other  flowers  I  have  mentioned,  could  be 
plowed  each  year  when  the  garden  is  plowed.     They'd  certainly  give  you  a 
splendid  showing  of  flowers.     The  gladiolus  will  bloom  during  the  summer.  The 
dahlias  will  bloom  late  in  the  summer  and  throughout  the  fall.     You'll  have 
flowers  at  all  times." 

"That  looks  like  a  good  arrangement  to  me",  said  Thompson,   "but  where 
can  I  get  the  dahlia  plants  and  the  gladiolus  bulbs?" 

At  the  local  seed  store.     You'll  find  a  fine  range  of  varieties, 
especially  of  the  dahlias.     I  have  some  very  good  ones  myself,  Thompson. 

'.Then  I  plant  mine,   I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  few.    Remember  in  planting 

the  dahlias,  you  plant  the  roots  formed  last  year  with  a  piece  of  stem  at- 
tached to  them.     The  buds  from  which  the  new  sprouts  grow,  are  formed  at  the 
top  of  the  root  and  you  have  to  be  careful  not  break  these  off  when  you 
plant  them.     I  usually  separate  mine  and  place  them  in  one  end  of  my  cold 
frame,  in  a  little  soil  until  they  start,  then  plant  them  in  their  permanent 
location.     Dahlia  plants  must  be  at  least  5  feet  apart  and  even  4  feet  is 
better. " 

"Vfoat  kind  of  stakes  are  needed  for  tying  up  the  dahlias?11  asked 
Thompson , 

"It  doesn't  matter  much,  just  so  they're  strong.     I  have  a  man  bring  me 
small  cedar  stakes  which  are  about  li  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long. 
First  I  make  a  hole  beside  each  plant  with  a  bar  of  iron.     Then  I  drive  the 
stake  into  this  hole  and  tamp  the  dirt  about  it.     I  tie  the  dahlia  plants 
to  the  stakes  with  soft  cord  which  I  get  at  the  seed  store.     The  dahlia 
tops  become  so  heavy  that  it's  necessary  to  drive  the  stakes  very  firmly 
into  the  ground.     Tie  the  plants  every  6  or  8  inches  along  the  stake  in  order 
to  support  them.     Later,  when  the  branches  form  on  the  dahlia  plants, 
you  may  have  to  support  these  by  means  of  a  longer  string  looped  around  the 
stake . " 

"How  deep  should  I  cover  the  gladioli  bulbs  when  I  plant  them?"  my 
neighbor  asked. 

"Oh,  about  4  inches,   "  I  told  him.     "If  you  plant  them  too  shallow, 
they  blow  over  easily  when  the  flowers  form.     The  flower  spikes  are  quite 
heavy,  and  unless  the  bulbs  are  covered  3  or  4  inches,  the  mature  plant  is 
too  heavy.     You  can,  however,  place  a  little  stake  beside  each  of  the  bulbs  and 
tie  the  stems  to  it .  " 

"Should  I  water  the  dahlias  and  gladioiis  frequently? 11  was  Thompson's 
next  question. 
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"Not  too  often,"  I  said.     "Just  often  enough  to  keep  them  from  "becoming 
extremely  dry.     In  most  sections  of  the  country,  there's  enough  rainfall  to 
keep  the  plants  growing,  -  but  if  not,  it  pays  to  give  them  a  little  water, 
when  you  do  water  them,  however,  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking. 

"Well,  W.R.B.,"  said  my  good-natured  and  ambitious  neighbor,   "it  looks 
to  me  like  you're  contributing  to  your  own  downfall;     You  see,  I'm  determin- 
ed to  beat  you  growing  flowers ,  as  well  as  vegetables  t  this  year.     All  this 
information  you're  giving  me  isn't  going  to  help  make  you  champion  gardener 
of  this  town  this  season." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  neighbor,"  I  said  with  a  smile.     "If  you  win  out, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  a  beginner  has  got  the  best  of  me  in  the  garden." 
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AMQUjj CEMENT :     That  concludes  W.R.B.'s  garden  talk  for  today.     Don't  forget 
that  he  will  go  on  the  air  from  this  Station  next  Thursday  with  still  more 
timely  garden  tips  direct  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     w.R.B.  will 
answer  your  own  questions  as  willingly  as  he  answers  Thompson's.     Send  them  tc 
us  and  we'll  forward  them  bo  Washington. 

m 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :      Common  Sense  in  Gardening;     That's  what  W.R.B.,  Uncle  Sam's 
garden  adviser,  is  going  to  talk  about  in  today's  PRIMER  EOR:  TOM  FARMERS.  In 
addition  to  being  a  garden  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
W.R.B.  is  a  practical  gardener.     He  knows  what  common  sense  in  gardening  is. 
He's  going  to  tell  his  new  neighbor,  Mr.  Thompson,  about  it,  so  please  stand 
by. 


 ooCoo  


"What  does  the  moon  have  to  do  with  it?" 

That's  the  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  dropped  in  on  my  new  neighbor, 
Mr.  Thompson,  last  Sunday  morning. 

But  I  guess  I'd  better  explain  a  bit  farther.     Thompson  was  leaning  on 
the  garden  fence  and  talking  to  a  man  on  the  other  side, 

"I've  been  raising  potatoes  for  more  than  20  years,"  said  the  Man  on 
the  Other  Side,   "and  I've  always  planted  them  in  the  dark  of  the  moon." 

Just  then  Thompson  turned  and  saw  me  walking  along  the  garden  path. 
"Here,"  he  said,   "let's  let  W.R.B,  settle  the  question." 

"What  is  the  question?"  I  asked. 

"My  friend  here  says  that  you  have  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  and  I  say  the  moon  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     T.hich  of  us  is 
right?" 

"Well,"  I  began  slowly,   ''that  is  an  old  and  disputed  question.  There 
are  many  people  who  wouldn't  think  of  planting  their  potatoes  at  any  time  save 
during  the  dark  of  the  moon.    But  there  are  many  others  just  as  successful 

who  plant  their  potatoes  whenever  the  weather  and  soil  are  right   regardless 

of  the  moon.    Many  experiments  have  failed  to  show  that  the  moon  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.     See  that  your  soil  and  weather  are  right  before  you  plant. 
Then  forget  the  moon.    That's  what  I'd  say,  gentlemen." 

"But  how  did  the  idea  get  started?"  asked  Thompson's  friend. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied.     "Planting  certain  crops  according  to  the 
moon's  phases  was  practiced  by  the  ancients.     When  the  Colonists  came  to 
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America,  they  found  the  Indians  planting  their  beans,   squashes,  and  corn  ac- 
cording to  the  light  or  the  dark  of  the  moon.    Probably  the  Indians  followed 
this  practice  because  they  used  the  moon  to  reckon  time.     You  know,  they 
didn't  have  calendars  like  ours.     I  plant  according  to  the  weather,  not  the 
moon.     I  don't  take  much  stock  in  the  moon  theory.     O-o  ahead  and  plant  your 
potatoes,  Thompson.     It's  getting  late  in  the  season." 

"Before  we  leave  the  question  of  potatoes,"  said  Thompson,   "I  wish 
you'd  give  me  a  little  advice  about  how  to  cut  these  seed  potatoes  of  mine." 

"The  main  thing, "  I  said,   "is  to  plant  a  fairly  large  piece  of  pota- 
to in  each  hill,     It  isn't  necessary  to  have  any  more  than  one  good  eye  on 
a  piece,  but  the  piece  of  potato  should  be  large  enough  so  that  it  will  give 
the  plant  a  good  start," 

"How  many  pieces  should  I  cut  each  potato  into,  then?"  asked  Thompson. 

"That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  potato  and  the  number  of  eyes  on  it. 
Take  this  potato,  for  instance.     It  weighs  about  six  ounces.     You  can  cut 
it  in  three  pieces,  one  good  eye  on  this  piece,  one  good  eye  on  that  piece, — 
leaving  about  two  or  three  eyes  on  thS/ptece.    But  that  will  be  all  right." 

"Should  potatoes  be  cut  very  long  before  you  plant  them?"  asked 
Thompson, 

"Opinions  differ  on  that,"  I  said.     "Some  growers  cut  the  seed  in 
advance  and  let  the  cuts  become  partially  dry.     Others  cut  the  seed  and  plant 
it  immediately.     It  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  quite  dry,  it's  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  seed  in  advance  because 
if  the  cuts  are  slightly  healed  the  dry  soil  can't  draw  the  moisture  from 
the  potato  to  any  great  extent.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there's  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  and  you  can  cut  the  seed 
and  plant  it  right  away. " 

Then  we  started  talking  about  cucumbers  and  melons. 

"They  tell  me  that  cucumbers  often  put  on  a  lot  of  blossoms  early  in 
the  season,  but  set  no  cucumbers",  he  said.     "Why  is  that?" 

I  answered  that  this  way.     When  your  cucumbers  begin  to  bloom,  if 
you'll  examine  the  flowers  carefully,  you'll  find  that  those  blossoms  that 
form  at  first  are  the  male  or  staminate  blossoms  which  produce  the  pollen. 
Later,  the  female  blossoms,  which  are  found  on  the  ends  of  the  little  cucum- 
bers, will  appear.     In  other  words,  the  cucumber  has  two  kinds  of  blossoms: 
The  one  that  produces  the  pollen  and  the  other  that  produces  the  fruit.  Those 
producing  the  pollen  nearly  always  appear  in  considerable  numbers  before  the 
others.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  muskmelons  and  squashes,    nature  has  pro- 
vided that  the  pollen-bearing  blossoms  shall  be  present  when  the  others  ap- 
pear in  order  to  insure  a  set  of  fruit. 
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"I've  teen  told,"  Thompson  v/ent  on,   '-that  if  you  plant  squashes  among 
your  muskmelons.  the  size  of  the  muskmelons  rill  be  very  greatly  increased, 
but  that  their  flavor  will  be  ruined.     Is  there  anything  to  that?" 

"Nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,"  I  told  him.     "In  fact,  plant  breeders 
have  tried  their  best  to  cross  melons  and  pumpkins,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  do  so.     One  kind  of  muskmelon  will  mix  very  readily  with  another,  but  the 
result  of  the  mixture  will  not  be  apparent  until  you  grow  a  crop  from  the 
seed  so  formed.     Then  you  are  liable  to  have  a  lot  of  melons  that  donrt  look 
like  either  parent.    Melon-seed  growers  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
plant  their  seed  muskmelons  far  apart  so  that  the  bees  will  not  carry  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  to  another.     I  don't  believe  that  old  myth  about  plant- 
ing pumpkins  in  the  melon  patch  to  make  the  melons  grow  larger,  any  more 
than  I  do  the  theory  that  the  light  or  dark  of  the  moon  has  any  influence 
on  crops  and  the  time  they  should  be  planted.     There  are  some  things  in 
nature,  however,  that  are  fundamental  and  every  gardener  should  know  them." 

"Tell  me  some  of  them",  said  Thompson. 

"Well,  for  example,  the  stems  of  the  Lima  bean,  or  any  other  pole 
bean  for  that  matter,  will  climb  only  in  one  direction  and  no  coaxing  will 
change  their  minds  about  it.     You  can  train  the  stems  up  the  pole  the  wrong 
way,  and  in  an  hour's  time  they'll  turn  about  and  go  their  own  way." 

"Which  way  do  they  go?"  asked  Thompson. 

"To  the  right."  I  replied.     "They  observe  traffic  rules  and  keep  to 
the  right,  first,  last,  and  always.     That  is,  they  keep  opposite  to  the 
direction  the  sun  travels.    Nobody  seems  to  know  why,  but  they  do  it  just  the 
same. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  how  a  big  sunflower  will  turn  its  face  to  the 

east  in  the  morning  and  to  the  west  in  the  afternoon?    Certain  other  plants  

climbers,  for  example           climb  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bean,  but 

the  bean  is  the  most  important  climber  among  our  garden  crops." 

"I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  how  plants  grow,"  my  neighbor 

said. 

"I  know  that  we  put  compost  and  fertilizer  in  the  soil  to  give  the  plants 
the  necessary  food  elements.    But  how  do  they  take  this  plant  food  into  their 
system? " 

"Partly  through  the  roots,  Thompson,"  I  said.     "Some  of  it  is  absorbed 
through  the  plant  leaves,  especially  the  carbon  of  the  air,  which  the  plants 
combine  with  the  elements  taken  in  through  their  roots.     The  plants  use  this 
combination  to  build  themselves  from  tiny  seedlings  to  full-grown  plants. 
Remember  that  plants  do  not  take  their  food  in  lumps  and  chunks  like  many  of 
the  animals.    Plants  take  their  food  in  soluble  form:  That  is,  with  water. 
Certain  of  the  food  elements  absorbed  in  this  way  are  carried  through  the  sap 
of  the  plants  to  the  leaves  where  the  sunlight  works  the  miracle  of  changing 
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the  form  of  the  food,  combining  it  with  the  carbon  which  is  taken  from  the 
air  through  the  little  breathing  pores  or.  the  leaves.     In  this  way,  the 
tissue  of  the  plant  is  built  up.    Nature  provides  most  of  the  elements  re- 
quired by  plants  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  some  of  our  soils  are  defi- 
cient, especially  :n  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.     In  that  case  we  have 
to  supply  the  deficiency.     This  all  has  a  bearing  upon  our  common  garden 
practice-si-     We  put  fertilizer  in  the  soil  to  feed  the  plants.     If  there 
isn't  sufficient  rainfall,  we  water  the  plants  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
moisture  content  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  their  supply  of  plant  food  in 
soluble  form. " 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Thompson,   "that  there's  a  ] ot  to  be  learned  about 
nature  by  just  having  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  growing  about  our  home." 

"There  certainly  is,"  I  said.     "And  when  it  comes  to  fighting  the  in- 
sects and  diseases  that  attack  our  crops,  we  soon  learn  that  nature  has  two 
sides  so  far  as  we  are  concerned:    A  good  side  and  a  bad  side.    But,  like  the 
weather,  re  take  it  pretty  much  as  it  comes." 
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ATOTOUITCEI-.IEflT:     Did  you  like  '.V.R.B.'s  PRIMER  garden  talk  today?    would  you 
like  more  information  on  the  same  subjects?     Could  you  use  Uncle  Sara's  garden 
bulletins  in  your  business?    If  ..you  answer  yes_  to  these  three  questions,  why 

not  write  to  Station  and  tell  us  why.     We'll  be  glad  to  see  that 

you  get  the  information  you  want.    And  we're  always  glad  to  hear  our  listen- 
ers' suggestions  and  criticisms,  too.     Drop  us  a  line  some  time  when  you  have 
a  minute  to  spare  between  plantings. 

m 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:      Fighting  the  Enemy.     That's  the  title  of  7,'.R.B. 's  radio  garden 
talk  today.    Need  we  add  that  the  enemy  is  the  army  of  insect' pests  that  at- 
tack your  garden?    And  surely  we  don't  have  to  remind  you  that  T.R.B.  is  one 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  garden  advisers  who  has  given  a 
series  of  talks  on  "better  gardening  as  a  special  feature  of  Uncle  Sam's  radio 
PRIMER  FOR  TO'TN  FARMERS,  through  Station   . 
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Just  "by  way  of  review,  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  man  who  recently  moved  into 
the  old  Smith  place  down  the  street  a  "block  or  two.  Thompson  found  the  place 
in  had  repair,  hut  he  took  hold  at  once  and,  since  Fehruary,  has  "been  working 

on  his  lawn,  shruhs,  and  garden.    He  now  has  a  fine  garden  coming  up    young 

fruit  and  shade  trees  planted  and  Mrs.  Thompson  has  flower  "beds  started. 

The  old  Smith  place  is  spick  and  span,  looking  fine.     I  have  "been  following 
Thompson's  work  with  interest  and  pleasure.     Helping  him  all  I  can.    But  I 
might  say  that  my  work  hasn't  "been  entirely  without  selfish  interest.  Every 
home  owner  knows  that  one  tumble-down  place  on  a  block  can  prove  an  eye-sore 
and  serve  as  a  shove  to  start  real  estate  values  tumbling  downward. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  story. 

When  I  went  over  to  see  my  new  neighbor  last  evening,  I  found  him  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  examining  his  young  potato  plants.    He  seemed  to  he  mak- 
ing discoveries.     I  had  an  idea  what  those  discoveries  would  he. 

"Come  over  here,"  said  Thompson. 1 1 11  have  to  show  you.     You  told  me 
last  week  that  I'd  soon  he  running  into  trouble.    You  were  right.     There  are 
some  hard-shelled  hugs  on  my  potatoes,  hut  they  don't  seem  to  he  eating  the 
plants.     Should  I  kill  them?" 

7e  went  over  to  the  rows  of  potatoes  and  didn't  have  to  look  long  "before 
we  found  several  Colorado  potato  "beetles  on  the  plants.     These  hard-shelled 
"beetles  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn  and  have  stripes  running  up  and 
down  their  hacks.     True  enough,  they  didn't  seem  to  he  damaging  the  potatoes, 
but  I  "began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 

"'.That  are  you  looking  for?"  Thompson  asked. 

"Just  what  I  have  found,"  I  said.     "Here  it  is".     I  showed  him  a  mass  of 
yellow  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  leaves.     "Your  visitors  are  laying 
a  nice  lot  of  eggs  which  will  hatch  in  a  few  days.     Then  you'll  have  plenty 
of  mouths  to  feed.  "First,"  I  went  on,  "you  might  pick  off  these  few  old  hugs 
and  destroy  them.     In  that  way,  you'll  prevent  their  laying  eggs  on  your 
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potatoes.     Some  will  get  away  and  you'll  have  to  "be  ready  to  poison  the  new 
"broods.    YThen  the  little  bugs  hatch  out,  dust  your  potatoes  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrated  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead,     If  you'll  examine  your  potatoes  every 
day,  you^l  be  able  to  determine  when  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch.     Then  is  the 
time  to  apply  a  little  of  the  poison  wherever  the  insects  are  found.  Don't 
put  it  off,  "because  these  "bugs1!!  rain  a  hill  of  potatoes  almost  over  night." 

"By  the  way",  I  continued,  "How  are  your  peas  coming  on?    They  should  be 
in  blossom  and  setting  pods  by  this  time." 

Thompson  proudly  led  me  to  the  rows  of  peas  with  their  beautiful  green 
foliage  and  white  flowers.     Sure  enough  the  peas  were  not  only  blooming  but 
were  setting  pods. 

"Is  it  natural  for  the  leaves  of  the  peas  to  curl  in  that  manner?" 
Thompson  wanted  to  know. 

"No,  indeed.'"  I  said.     "Another  of  your  enemies  is  at  work  here." 

"Say,  is  there  a  special  insect  for  each  crop?"  asked  Thompson. 

"Yes  — ■  and  more,"  I  replied.     Some  crops  are  injured  by  several  kinds 
of  insects."     I  told  him  that  the  particular  insect  infesting  his  peas  was 
the  pea  louse.     "This  is  a  different  type  of  insect,"  I  said.     "The  potato 
beetles  eat  the  leaves  of  your  potatoes.    This  pea  louse  sucks  the  sap  from 
the  leaves  of  the  peas.     That's  what  causes  them  to  curl  up.  Nicotine 
sulphate  is  the  remedy.     Go  to-  the  seedstore  in  the  morning  and  get  a  tube 
or  small  can  of  nicotine  sulphate  solution.     Add  one  tablespoonful  of  it  to 
about  a  pound  of  hydrated  lime.    Place  this  in  a  closed  tin  can  with  a  hand- 
ful of  pebbles  and  shake  it  for  15  to  20  minutes  to  be  sure  that  it's  com- 
pletely mixed.     Then  put  the  lime-nicotine  mixture  into  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth and  sift  the  dust  over  the  peas  so  that  it  will  reach  all  parts  of  the 
plant.    Nicotine  dust  works  best  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.     It  kills 
some  of  the  insects  by  coming  in  contact  with  them,  but  it  kills  more  by 
suffocating  them.    You  can  get  the  nicotine  dust  already  mixed  in  most  places. 
Remember  that  it  is  a  poison  and  must  be  handled  carefully. 

"Well —  while  we're  at  it,  I  might  as  well  hear  all  the  bad  news",  said 
Thompson.     "What  other  insects  am  I  going  to  be  troubled  with?" 

"Several,"  I  replied.     "For  example,  the  horn  worm  may  attack  your 
tomato  plants.     These  are  big,  ugly,  green  things  with  horns  on  their  heads. 
You  can  poison  them,  but  it's  generally  easier  simply  to  knock  them  off  the 
tomato  plants  and  kill  'em." 

"The  corn  ear  worm  is  another  insect  that  will  probably  give  you 
trouble",  I  went  on.     "The  moth  or  beetle-fly  that  lays  the  eggs  for  this 
worm,  flies  by  night,  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  silk  of  the  corn.  TThen 
the  egg  hatches,  the  tiny  worm  eats  its  way  down  through  the  silk  into  the 
ear  of  corn.    The  corn  ear  worm  also  eats  tomatoes  in  some  sections,     A  good 
many  gardeners  in  the  Northeastern  States  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
this  year  with  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  on  their  beans.     This  insect  eats 
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the  foliage  of  the  "beans,  just  simply  makes  a  network  of  them  overnight,  Bet- 
ter write  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U. . S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  special  information  on  control;  measures. " 

"Well,  let's  hope  there  aren't  any  more  insects  that  are  going  to  give 
me  trouble,"  said  Thompson. 

"We  haven't  mentioned  them  all  by  a  long  shot",  I  said.    "For  example,  . 
what's  the  matter  with  that  cabbage  plant  over  there?" 

"You  tell  me,"  said  Thompson. 

We  examined  the  cabbage    plant  and  found  the  stem  cut  off  just  above 
the  ground  — —  most  of  the  leaves  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  plant-— 
and  lying  wilting  on  the  ground.    Again,  I  brought  my  lead  pencil  into  play 
and  began  to  dig  in  the  soft  earth,"    About  an  inch  or  so  under  ground,  and  a 
little  distance  from  the  destroyed  plant,  I  found  a  dark  colored  worm,  curled 
up  in  a  circle,  enjoying  a  nap  after  eating  its  fill' from  Thompsons  cabbage 
plant..  "Here  he  is,"  I  said.         cutworm. " 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Thompson,  "that  the  enemies  of  the  garden  usually 
get  in  their  work  when  you're  not  looking." 

"Right",  said  I.     "You  must  know  where  to  look  for  them.    You  could  have 
saved  your  cabbage  plant  by  placing  a  little  collar  of  heavy  paper, .about  3 
inches  in  height,  around  the  stem  of  the  plant  when  you  set  it." 

"I  thought  the  birds  would  take  care  of  all  these  insects",  Thompson 

said.  . 

"They  do  get  many  of  them  but  this  rascal  is  too  clever.  He  works  at 
night  when  the  birds  are  asleep,  and  then  buries  himself  in  the  ground  where 
they  can't  find  him." 

"You'd  better  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  cabbage  worm,  too,  Thompson", 
I  said.    "Before  long,  you're  going  to  see  some  yellowish  butterflies,  flying 
around  your  garden.    These  lay  the  eggs  that  hatch  into  cabbage  worms  and  the 
cabbage  worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage.     In  fact  they  will  eat  into  the 
heads,  when  they  begin  to  form,  and  destroy  your  crop. 

"Cabbage  grows  from  the  inside  you  know,  and  it's  perfectly  safe  to 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  mixed  with  lime.  .  But  do  this  before  the  worms 
get  started  and  make  their  way  into  the  center  of  the  cabbage." 
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By  this  time,  it  was  getting  dark  and  I  figured  that  my  neighbor 
had  had  about  enough  bad  news.     Thompson  told  me  that  he  hadn't  known 
rhen  he  planted  his  garden  that  he  was  going  to  have  to  declare  war  on 
half  a  million  insect  enemies.    However,  I  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged — 
that,  with  a  little  care,  he'd  get  a  good  crop.     "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Thompson,"  I  said,  "you're  'way  ahead  of  most  of  the  neighbors  right  now. 
Just  keep  up  the  good  work,  and  keep  down  the  insects,  and  you'll  be  all 
right.     And  watch  out  for  striped  cucumber  beetles  when  you  get  your  cucumbers 
planted,"  I  added  as  an  afterthought.     "Later,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  control 
them. " 

 00O00  


AMOPNCEMEFT :      W.R.B.  has  told  you  about  some  of  the  garden  insects  in 
today's  chat.     Next  Thursday  at  this  hour,  he'll  take  up  some  of  the 
diseases  that  destroy  garden  crops.    You  are  cordially  invited  to  hear  him. 
And  if  you  want  the  substance  of  today's  talk  in  printed  form,  send  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1-3-7-1,  Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables.      A  free 
copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  secured  on  application  to  Station   . 
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AI^TQUTTCE'-SFT :      T7.R.B.  ,  Uncle  Sam's  radio  garden  adviser,  is  going  to  talk 
about  Looking  Ahead  t'.iday.     "The  town  gardener  is  going  to  run  into  some 
knotty  problems  this   ;oming  Summer,"  W.R.B.  says,  "and  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  for  him  to  fcsgin  planning  now  on  the  best  ways  to  chop  through 
them."    His  talk  comes  as  this  week's  regular  PRIMER  FOR  TOwN  FARMERS*  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  Di.-partment  of  Agriculture  for  Station   . 
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Mr.  Thompson,  our  new  neighbor,  who  is  going  in  for  spare-time 
gardening  in  a  serious  way,  says  that  he  still  has  a  few  garden  problems 
left  to  solve. 

I  figured  tlat  after  his  recent  experience  with  insect  pests,  he'd 
be  a  bit  discouraged  but  not  so.' 

Thompson  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  real  estate  agent  and  the  stick-to- 
itivness  of  a  3oston  Bull. 

He  certainly  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  neighborhood. 

I  paid  him  a  short  visit  again  last  evening.  He  told  me  that  things 
were  coming  along  all  right,  but  that  something  is  eating  the  leaves  of  one 
of  his  young  apple  trees. 

'He  went  over  to  the  tree  and  I  found  that  a  nest  of  tent  caterpillars 
had  established  itself  on  one  of  the  branches  and  that  the  pests  were 
rapidly  spreading  all  over  that  part  of  the  tree. 

"How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?"    Thompson  asked. 

"Easy,"  I  said.     "When  you  have  only  a  small  colony  such  as  this, 
you  can  pick  the  caterpillars  off  by  hand.     Just  strip  off  the  web  and 
crush  the  insects.    Be  sure  you  get  all  of  them.    Another  good  way  is  to 
roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  set  it  on  fire.     Then  make  a  ouick  pass  with 
this  over  the  tent.     The  flame  will  singe  the  caterpillars  and  they'll  drop 
to  the  ground  where  you  can  kill  them  by  trampling.    Don't  let  the  flame 
touch  the  tree  for  more  tha.n  a  second." 

"Should  I  put  any  fertilizer  on  these  trees  this  summer?"  Thompson 

asked. 
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"It  wouldn't  do  those  apple  trees  any  harm  to  scatter  a  little  mtrat 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  around  them  sometime  during  the  month  of 
June,1'  I  said.     I  wouldn't  apply  any  readily  available  nitrogen  late  in 
the  season,  though  because  that  will  keep  them  growing  and  not  permit  the 
wood  to  ripen  before  winter.    A  little  compost  scattered  around  each  tree 
would  also  help.    Trees  are  just  like  any  other  crop:  They  must  be  ferti- 
lized if  you  want  them  to  grow.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they're  fertilized 
too  heavily  you'll  get  a  soft  unnatural  growth." 

"iiThat  summer  fertilizer  would  you  recommend  for  my  asparagus  bed?" 
he  asked. 

"I  suggest  a  heavy  dressing  of  compost,"  I  said.     "You  might  add  a 
little  mixed  fertilizer.     Some  of  the  same  kind  of  fertilizer  you  used  on 
your  garden  will  be  all  right  for  the  asparagus.    Your  crop  of  asparagus 
shoots  for  next  season  will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  plants  this  year. 
So,  when  you  fertilize  and  cultivate  your  asparagus  during  the  early  summer, 
you're  simply  growing  the  next  year's  crop.     The  object  is  to  get  just  as 
great  a  growth  of  roots  as  possible,  as  the  roots  are  the  store  house  of 
energy  that  produces  next  year's  crop  of  edible  spears." 

Then  Thompson  said  he  had  noticed  a  little  beetle  eating  his  aspara- 
gus.   He  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  for  it. 

"That's  the  asparagus  beetle,"  I  told  him.     "You  can  control  it  by 
either  dusting  or  spraying  your  plants  with  arsenate  of  lead.    Use  one  ounce 
of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  or  two  ounces  of  the  paste  form,  in  about  three 
gallons  of  water.     Add  a  little  lime  to  make  the  spray  spread  better,  and 
thoroughly  spray  your  asparagus  plants  with  this  solution.    Don't  wait  till 
the  beetles  have  done  their  work,  but  spray  often  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
covered  with  the  poison  mixture.    A  dust  made  up  of  one  table  spoonful  of  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  to  a  pound  of  hydrated  lime  can  be  applied  to  the  plants. 
This  will  control  the  beetle  as  well  as  spraying." 

Then  Thompson  showed  me  what  a  wonderful  growth  his  red  raspberries 
are  making.  "I'm  told  I  should  pinch  the  tips  of  the  canes  and  cause  them 
to  branch  out  and  not  grow  so  tall,"  he  said.    "How  about  it?" 

"Pinch  the  tips  of  the  canes  of  the  black  raspberries,"  I  said,  "also 
those  of  the  Cuthbert  and  other  red  varieties  that  produce  only  an  early 
summer  crop,  but  don't  pinch  or  cut  back  the  new  canes  of  the  Ranier  or  St. 
Regis  variety,  because  the  fall  crop  of  fruit  is  borne  on  the  tips  of  the 
new  canes.    This  is  another  of  those  kinks  in  gardening  that  every  gardener 
should  know." 


"Seems  to  me,  W.R-B.,11  he  said,  "that  gardening  is  full  of  little 
kinks,  especially  when  the  bugs  and  the  worms  get  started." 

Then  he  went  on—  "I've  been  wanting  to  ask  you  about  planting  late 
sweet  corn,"  he  said.     "I  think  you  told  me  once,        but  what  variety  do 
you  recommend  for  late  planting?    My  Golden  Bantaa  is  coming  on  nicely,  but 
of  course,  it  won't  last  forever." 
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I  told  Thompson  that  there  are  two  or  three  good  late  varieties. 
Country  Gentleman  is  one  of  the  nicest.    This  variety  has  grains  irregular- 
ly all  over  the  ear,  with  no  definite  rows,    /oiother  good  variety  is  the 
Evergreen,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  different  strains.    For  instance, 
there's  the  Early  Evergreen  and  Late  Evergreen  and  just  plain  Evergreen. 
But  you  can  plant  Golden  Bantam  for  late  sweet  corn 

"How  long  does  it  take  sweet  corn  to  mature'?"  my  neighbor  asked. 

"That  depends  on  variety  and  locality,"  I  replied.  "Usually  about 
65  to  70  days  for  Golden  Bantam— sometimes  a  little  longer.     Seventy  to  85 
days,  as  a  rule,  for  Country  Gentleman  and  ah cut  the  same  period  for  Ever- 
green.    If  the  weather  is  cool,  your  corn  will  grow  slowly.  But  if  the 
weather  is  fairly  warm  and  there's  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  corn 
comes  on  more  rapidly.    Late-planted  sweet  corn  seems  to  be  spurred  on  by 
nature  and  matures  its  ears  in  a  little  shorter  period  than  earlier  corn. 
This  is  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  days  during  late  summer.     Yfrien  the 
days  begin  to  shorten,  the  plants  seem  to  know  that  winter  is  coming  and 
they  hasten  to  mature  their  seed.     If  you  know  that  October  10th  is  the 
date  of  the  probable  first  frost  in  your  locality,  figure  back  80  or  85 
days  from  that  date,  and  you'll  have  about  the  latest  date  for  planting 
sweet  corn  in  your  neighborhood.    This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  locality, 
because  in  some  sections  of  the  north  the  first  frost  comes  as  early  as 
September  10." 

"Does  frost  ruin  the  corn?"  asked  Thompson. 

"Eorn  won't  stand  much  frost,"  I  replied,  "but  if  the  ears  are  formed 
and  reasonably  well  filled  before  the  frost  kills  the  leaves,  you  can  often 
go  on  eating  sweet  corn  from  the  garden  for  10  days  to  two  weeks  after  it 
has  been  touched  by  frost." 

"■What  crops  would  you  recommend  that  I  plant  late  in  the  season  for 
fall  use?"  he  next  wanted  to  know. 

I  recommended  snap  beans,  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  and  lettuce  as 
being  among  the  most  important.    Beans  are  very  easily  injured  by  frost, 
but  it's  not  much  trouble  to  grow  them  late  in  the  season  and  if  by  chance 
they're  not  caught  by  frost,  they'll  give  you  a  very  fine  late-season 
product.    Spinach  can  be  planted  in  August,  and  will  make  a  nice  crop  for 
fall  use.    It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  water  the  seed  bed  to  get  the 
plants  up." 

"How  about  planting  celery  in  my  garden7"  was  Thompson's  next 
question. 

"You  can  grow  celery  all  right1' ,  I  told  him.     "The  main  thing  is 
to  get  good  plants  and  plant  them  on  rich  soil.     The  plants  should  be  set 
about  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  the  rows  three  to  four  feet 
apart.     Celery  must  have  plenty  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  requires 
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considerable  water.     It's  like  other  garden  plants,  however,  in  that  it 
doesn't  want  to  be  watered  every  day.     Give  it  a  complete  soaking  when 
it  really  needs  it . 

"Are  there  any  particular  insects  or  diseases  that  bother  celery?" 
he  asked. 

that  works 

"There's  a  green  worm/on  celery,  but  as  a  rule,  it  can  be  controlled 
by  hand  picking.     In  the  extreme  South,  especially  in  Florida,  the  celery 
leaf  tyer  often  plays  havoc  with  the  crop,  but  insects  don't  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  celery  in  the  Northern  States.    There  are  one  or  two 
diseases,  however,  that  are  very  troublesome.     The  main  one  is  leaf  blight. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  the  plants  frequently  with  "Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  is  a  mixture  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  with  water.  Full 
directions  for  making  and  applying  the  Rordea.ux  mixture  are  found  in  bul— - 
letins  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Department  also 
has  a  bulletin  on  celery  growing. 

"In  fact,  Thompson,"  I  said,  "There  are  a.  lot  of  bulletins  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  State  colleges  and  exper- 
iment stations  that  are  useful  to  a  gardener.     These  can  generally  be  secured 
free  of  charge,     Y.hen  sending  for  a  bulletin,  tell  what  you  want  it  for, 
so  that  the  right  publication  can  be  sent." 

— 00O00  

ANNOUNCEMENT;  That  concludes  today's  radio  Garden  PRIMER  and  also  the 
PRIMER  FOR  TOV.N  FARMERS  series  for  this  year.     The  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  wishes  to  thank  Station   's    radio  audience  for  its 

support  and  Station   for  its  cooperation  in  making  W.R.B's  garden 

PRIMER  a  success.  Rr.dio  listeners  will  find  a  continuation  of  garden 
talks  featured  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Garden  FARM  FLASHES 
which  are  broadcast  each  Thursday. 
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